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Among the States 


Constitutional Convention.—One of the tasks of the New 
Hampshire legislature of 1955, which convened on Janu- 
ary 5, will be to fix the times for electing delegates to a 
constitutional convention and for holding the conven- 
tion. The people of the state, in a referendum at the last 
election, approved the calling of the convention. 

Women Jurors in Texas.—Jury service by women has 
begun in Texas, in accordance with a state constitutional 
amendment adopted by the people last November. The 
amendment gave women the right and duty to serve as 
jurors. Attorney General John Ben Shepperd has pointed 
out, however, that the manner in which juries are selected 
is likely to cause some months of delay before many 
women serve. In counties using the ‘‘wheel system” it is 
necessary to wait until August, 1955, the next regular time 
for making up the jury wheel. Other counties use the jury 
commission system, and the Attorney General has ruled 
that lists of allanale juries selected before November 19 
under this system will not need to be remade. 

Seating in the Oregon Legislature.—There is no right 
and left wing, nor sectionalism, in the Oregon House of 
Representatives in its 1955 session. The House Seating 
Committee has contrived to separate members of party 
delegations and residents of the same parts of the state 
as a move to make for better acquaintance among mem- 
bers, and to promote better understanding of various 
legislative problems. Thus the sixteen-member Multno- 
mah County (Portland) delegation will be seated eight 
on a side, with other smaller delegations divided ap- 
proximately the same. e 


Coordinated Legislative Service Agency.—A New Jersey 
act signed by Governor Robert B. Meyner December 15 
establishes a new, coordinated service agency to be known 
as the “Law Revision and Legislative Services Commis- 
sion.” Three divisions within the agency are established 
by the act—a Division of Counsel to the Legislature, a 
Division of Law Revision and Bill Drafting, and a Di- 
vision of Legislative Information and Research. The 
agency will be under the supervision of an eight-man 
joint legislative commission. The agency staff is expected 
to provide research services on interim studies, but direc- 
tion of such studies will be by specially created interim 
committees and commissions rather than by the new 
commission, e 


Massachusetts Revenue System.—The Massachusetts State 
Department of Corporations and Taxation reports that 
use of modern business machines and a system of cross- 
checking with federal income tax returns have brought 
about the collection of an additional $8,500,000 during 
1954. The new program, instituted since reorganization 
of the department in October, 1953, uncovered 126,000 
persons who had failed to file returns. Better verification 
practices on individual returns also have yielded addi- 
tional tax revenues. A modest outlay in new office equip- 
ment and for rent of special business machines, plus the 
hiring of some thirty-three new employees to operate 


them, has paid off handsomely in cash returns. In addi- 
tion it has made for speedier verifications, less bulky 
filing space, and generally better administration of the 
tax laws. 


Meeting of Attorneys General.—The National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General held its Forty-eighth Annual 
Meeting at White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, De- 
cember 8 to 10, 1954. Subjects discussed included control 
and regulation of lobby activities, highway problems, 
habeas corpus and post-conviction procedures, internal 
office procedure and administration, training programs 
and conferences for prosecutors, juvenile delinquency, 
youth authorities and related matters. Reports of special 
committees were presented on federal-state relations, 
habeas corpus, labor relations, narcotic drug control, and 
liaison between the states and the federal government in 
control of subversive activities. Resolutions were adopted 
on those subjects and on juvenile delinquency and tax 
immunity. Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney General of 
the United States, was the principal speaker at the An- 
nual State Dinner of the Association. He urged continu- 
ance of close cooperation between the offices of the state 
and territorial Attorneys General and the Department of 
Justice. Attorney General C. William O'Neill of Ohio 
was elected President, and Attorney General John Ben 
Shepperd of Texas Vice-President of the Association. 


Record College Enrollment.—College and university en- 
rollment in the United States rose to a record high esti- 
mated at 2,472,000 students, in the fall of 1954, it was 
announced recently by J. Kenneth Little, Deputy United 
States Commissioner of Education. The 1954 estimate 
was almost 10 per cent over the 1953 enrollment—2,251,- 
ooo students, and materially higher than the previous 
all-time record, 2,457,000 in 1949. The 1949 figure, like 
enrollments for other years immediately after World War 
lI, included extraordinarily large numbers of veterans 
studying under G.I. educational benefits. Dr. Little 
pointed out that, excluding the immediate postwar years, 
the estimated increase of this year over last, 221,000, is 
the largest rise for any year. 


Educational TV in North Carolina.—The first non-com- 
mercial television station in the state, an adjunct of the 
University of North Carolina, began operations in Janu- 
ary. “Live” telecasts of highly varied programs of edu- 
cation and information, originating in studios at each 
of the three university campuses as well as two mobile 
units, are beamed through a single 100 kilowatt trans- 
mitter to an area with 2.5 million of North Carolina's 
population. Recordings of the telecasts are available with- 
out charge to commercial stations in the state supplying 
free time for such programs and, at a modest fee, to sta- 
tions selling program time. Private donations of more 
than $1 million covered equipment costs and will defray 
operating expenses for the first six months. Legislative 
appropriations are being sought for subsequent operating 
costs. 
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Georgia Educational Films.—The state of Georgia, which 
has the largest known school film library, now has made 
available a new tape recording reproduction service on a 
collection of some 3,000 titles. Local schools must supply 
the tapes (about $3.30 for 30 minutes) and pay half the 
postal costs. The audio-visual service of the state erases 
old recording from tapes and dubs in programs of the 
school’s choice without charge. 


Connecticut Study Commissions.—I'wo important in- 
terim study commissions, created by the Connecticut 
legislature in 1953, made public their reports on January 
1. A commission to study establishment of medical, dental 
and veterinary colleges on a New England regional basis 
found that additional educational facilities were urgently 
needed in the fields of medicine and dentistry and that a 
New England regional approach would seem to be the 
best for securing such facilities. The report also recom- 
mended that Connecticut ratify the New England Higher 
Education Compact, already approved by Massachusetts 
and consented to by Congress. Another commission, 
which investigated the relationship between the state and 
its subdivisions, recommended that (1) the state increase 
school aid to localities to a flat $100 per pupil; (2) the 
state increase the sales tax from 3 to 4 per cent to finance 
the increased school aid; (3) a new classification of streets 
and highways be prepared, and state highway aid be re- 
designed accordingly; (4) the state increase the gasoline 
tax to finance such highway aid to localities; (5) the state 
undertake complete responsibility for neglected and de- 
pendent children; and (6) certain other changes be made 
in taxation and in jail systems. 
Community Antenna TV.—The Wyoming Public Service 
Commission has asserted that community antenna tele- 
vision systems are a public utility and are subject to 
regulation by the commission under the Wyoming Pub- 
lic Utility Act. The commission’s position is based upon 
an opinion of the Attorney General of Wyoming. The 
opinion stated that such systems are also amenable to the 
Sales Tax Act and are required to collect and pay Wyo- 
ming’s excise tax of two per cent of the amount of the 
purchase price for such TV service. 

Great Lakes Basin Compact.—The Great Lakes Basin 
Compact Drafting Committee has completed its work, 
the drafting of the Great Lakes Basin Compact. The 
committee was established by the Great Lakes States Sea- 
way and Water Resources Conference in August, 1954. 
The compact would set up a Great Lakes Commission 
with broad fact-finding, investigatory and recommenda- 
tory powers relating to such problems as protection and 
regulation of fisheries, pollution, water levels and shore 
erosion and the diversion of water into and from the 
lakes. It would provide for formal participation of the 
eight states bordering the Great Lakes and the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. Close cooperation with federal 
agencies and other bodies having interests in or juris- 
diction over the water resources of the Great Lakes also 
is contemplated. The compact has been submitted to the 
states for their consideration and possible ratification 
during the 1955 legislative sessions. 
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Arizona Desalting Tests.—The United States Department 
of the Interior has launched the first of a series of tests 
to remove salt from water at a cost low enough to make 
the process practicable. If successful this would solve one 
of the most fundamental problems confronting the water- 
short Southwest. 

Salt can be removed from water easily, but the cost of 
the present process is prohibitive in producing large 
quantities for irrigation, industrial and municipal use. 
Where cost is not a major consideration, as in operation 
of warships, the process has been carried on extensively 
and successfully for many years. A practical solution 
would accelerate development of vast areas of the South- 
west and would ease the strain on the water supply 
caused by the great expansion along the coastal area of 
southern California. Making the problem even more 
urgent is a U.S. Weather Bureau analysis which indicates 
that the country is now in the first half of a ten-year dry 
weather cycle that could create conditions reminiscent of 
the “dust bowl” days of the 1930's. 

The objective is to develop desalting processes both for 
sea water and for inland mineral water. 


Western Agriculture.—The Western Interstate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture held its 1954 meeting at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City on December 17 and 18. Repre- 
sentatives of eight western states and of the United States 
Department of Agriculture attended. There were dis- 
cussions of weather modification, wind erosion control, 
livestock marketing, intergovernmental relations in agri- 
culture, water resource development, plant and animal 
pests and diseases, and public lands policy. The commit- 
tee recommended: 1, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
call a conference on the cleanup of sheep scabies; 2, that 
the international boundary fence with Mexico be re- 
paired; 3, that a biological control for halogeton be 
sought; 4, that the Secretary of Agriculture study the 
need for more adequate regulation of the interstate 
movement of biologics—particularly vaccines containing 
viable agents; and, 5, that appropriate federal agencies 
inaugurate effective programs for control of noxious 
weeds on federally-owned land. The committee requested 
the Council of State Governments to undertake a survey 
of the extent and uses of public lands. 
* 


New York Power Authority Bonds.—With the successful 
floating of a $335 million bond issue late in December, 
the New York State Power Authority's program of power 
development on the St. Lawrence River is now ready for 
construction. The Power Authority sold two issues of 
revenue bonds in that aggregate amount at an interest 
cost of 3.1886 per cent. Last summer a preliminary work 
loan of $40 million was obtained from bank sources. 
First contracts for construction of dams and purchase of 
generators have been let, and more than $200 million of 
contracts are scheduled for signing during the first six 
months of 1955. Partial operation of the project is con- 
templated in 1958 and full completion is expected in 
1959- 

Compacts for Resource Development.—The Western For- 
estry and Conservation Association, meeting in San Fran- 
cisco early in December, endorsed the principle of in- 
terstate compacts in developing and administering the 
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water resources of a river basin. A resolution adopted by 
it stated: “The 45th conference staunchly supports the 
principle of interstate compacts as a means of adminis- 
tering the development of river basin water resources 
when two or more states are involved. State water laws 
should remain supreme with the rights, interests and re- 
sponsibilities of the cooperative agencies clearly defined 
and giving each its rightful voice.” 
e 

Lake Champlain Commission.—The Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Lake Champlain Basin, created by the Ver- 
mont Commission on Interstate Cooperation and the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Inter- 
state Cooperation, met at Albany, New York on Decem- 
ber 10 under the chairmanship of Perry Merrill of Ver- 
mont. Among matters considered were amendments to 
the commission's articles of organization, possible legis- 
lative action to give the commission more formal status, 
distribution of research reports prepared under its aus- 
pices, the operation of subcommittees, and plans for the 
1955 annual meeting, which will be held in Vermont. 


Compulsory Dog Vaccination.—A marked decrease has 
been shown in animal rabies in Kentucky since the com- 
pulsory vaccination law became effective on July 1, 1954. 
State Veterinarian R. L. Hectorne reported that in Octo- 
ber only nine animal heads showed rabies, compared 
with fifty-two in March, 1954. Dr. Hectorne said that 
vaccination is probably the chief reason for the decline, 
but that closer control over dogs and increased public 
awareness of rabies are other factors. 


New England Daylight Saving.—The legislatures of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire have recently extended the annual termination date 
of Daylight Saving Time until the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber. Some communities in Vermont have taken similar 
action. The movement appears to be spreading, and the 
New England Governors’ Conference has recommended 
that the region, including New York, adopt a uniform 
approach. The Connecticut Legislative Council has re- 
ported a suggested measure which would give the Gover- 
nor authority to take action, by proclamation, making 
Connecticut’s time habits the same as those of neighbor- 
ing states. Further extension may depend considerably 
upon action in New York. 
Southern Safety Score.—The thirteen southern states have 
reported a drop of more than 15 per cent in highway 
fatalities during the summer of 1954—as compared with 
the similar period of 1953. The total fell from 3,123 to 
2,651. The thirteen states had joined in a summertime 
highway safety campaign called “Slow Down and Live.” 
All southern states except Arkansas, Kentucky and West 
Virginia showed a decline in traffic fatalities in 1954. 

New Jersey Turnpike.—The New Jersey Turnpike, in 
operation only three years, already is scheduled to have 
a substantial portion of its length widened from four to 
six lanes. This is in addition to a 22-mile stretch which 
was originally built as a six-lane highway. The additional 
cost is estimated at $26 million. Construction is planned 
in the spring of 1955 so as to avoid future bottlenecks 
caused by the opening of extensions early in 1956. One of 


the extensions will connect with the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike at the Delaware River. Since the full route was 
opened in January, 1952, the volume of traffic has greatly 
exceeded engineering estimates. The 1954 traffic load was 
nearly 25 million vehicles—two-and-one-half times the 
estimated load for that year, and a figure not expected 
in the estimates until 1981. 

Maryland Highway Finance.—Maryland has received 
$180 million from a banking syndicate in exchange for 
revenue bonds, bearing an annual interest rate of 2.95 
per cent, to finance the Baltimore Harbor Tunnel and 
refinance indebtedness incurred for the Chesapeake Bay, 
Susquehanna and Potomac River bridges. 

Northeastern Highway Conference.—The Nineteenth 
Annual Northeastern Conference on Highway Safety and 
Motor Vehicle Problems was held in New York City on 
December 16 and 17 under the joint auspices of the New 
York Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation 
and the Council of State Governments. Committee re- 
ports were submitted in the fields of traffic regulation 
and control, sizes and weights, motor vehicle regulation, 
highway safety programs, and school bus laws. The ses- 
sion included a review of the highway construction pro- 
gram suggested by President Eisenhower; an analysis of 
factors present in highway-user taxes; discussion of the 
“human element” in highway safety; a report on the re- 
sults of “Safe Driving Day”; and an analysis of the 
United States Supreme Court decision in the Hayes 
Freight Line case, which denies states the right to pro- 
hibit interstate carriers from use of the highways irre- 
spective of law violations. Model laws on radar speed 
tests as evidence and chemical tests for intoxication were 
recommended to the conference. 

Prison Labor in Colorado.—Colorado prison officials have 
developed a plan to use inmates of the state’s reforma- 
tory and prison to construct a border-to-border system of 
roadside parks and picnic areas throughout the state. The 
plan would serve a three-fold purpose: 1, help relieve 
congestion in the reformatory and prison; 2, provide 
hard, wholesome work for the young inmates; and 3, 
partially reimburse the state for the cost of maintaining 
prisoners. Most of the roadside parks in Colorado were 
built by the forest service and the federal government in 
W.P.A. days, and many now are in disrepair. If this 
project succeeds it is anticipated that prisoners may also 
be employed in forestation, reforestation, and stream 
improvement on state lands. 

Occupational Licensing.—A special committee on pro- 
fessional and occupational licensing, representing the 
States of New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, has 
prepared a comprehensive report for consideration by 
the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation of those 
states. The report contains a factual presentation of li- 
censing requirements in some twenty professions and 
occupations licensed by all three states, including specific 
data on reciprocity and endorsement practices. It makes 
recommendations involving general legislative language 
to alleviate interstate problems arising from strict inter- 
pretation of existing licensing statutes; with respect to 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Crowded prisons and rising annual commitments to them are a common prob- 
lem among the states today. Is it to be solved primarily by building more peni- 


tentiaries and reform schools and improving them on the basis of current 
standards? The author of this article is convinced that something much more 
fundamental is needed: new knowledge which, when applied, can bring the 
reform of many more criminals than is the case now. Basic research on crimi- 
nals and correctional techniques, he submits, is the prime prerequisite—and he 
cites a number of pertinent factors concerning the nature and habits of different 
criminal types to support that conclusion. Mr. Vold is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Minnesota. He has written extensively for professional and 
other journals on our prison problems. 


For Better Prisons 
the Need Is Basic Research 


By Gerorce B. 


POPULATION continually increasing in num- 
bers means inevitably that public institutions 
of all kinds must expand to keep pace with 

the growth. The Bureau of the Census has revealed 
that in the twelve-month period from July 1, 1953 
to June 30, 1954, the civilian population of the 
United States showed a net increase of a little more 
than three million persons. This means that if the 
same rate of increase is continued there will be 
over thirty million more people in the United 
States on July 1, 1963 than there were on July 1, 
1953. Any country with a continual increase in the 
general population must expect a corresponding 
increase in its prison population unless some course 
other than incarceration can be applied to con- 
victed criminals. 

Imprisonment as a penalty for crime has come 
into general use during the last 200 years as a sub- 
stitute for the more savage and brutal punishments 
of an older day. Flogging, maiming, branding and 
the ready use of the death penalty in its more re- 
volting forms, such as strangulation, burning, sack- 
ing (drowning in a sack), and so on, have generally 
given way to imprisonment as the ultimate threat 
for the control of crime. Imprisonment means the 
deprivation of liberty under institutional condi- 
tions and is now usually accompanied by a more or 
less full program of work, education, recreation and 
entertainment, which sometimes is further but- 
tressed with what is euphemistically called “indi- 
vidual treatment” through case-work efforts and 
professional psychological or psychiatric services. 

The last half-century has been a period of in- 
creasing acceptance of the ideal of reformation or 
rehabiltation as the desired end-product of impris- 


onment. Controversy continues over how to pro- 
mote or how to achieve reformation, but there is no 
dispute about its desirability as an end-objective. 
No one now, probably, would suggest seriously a 
return to the brutally severe penalties of the past. 
But this present emphasis on rehabilitation in pe- 
nology has led to increasingly expensive prison 
building programs. Naturally enough, these devel- 
opments become more and more costly as an in- 
creasing number of specialized services are included 
in the prison treatment program. There is, there- 
fore, a very basic and practical need for a more 
careful second look at the practices of today before 
we undertake the inevitable expansion needed in 
the near future. 


Evwussnmene for the ideal of reformation must not 
be permitted to color judgments about actual ac- 
complishments in realization of the ideal. Does the 
modern prison accomplish reformation with any 
considerable proportion of its inmate population? 
A simple yes or no answer is relatively meaningless, 
but there are some general indicators that should 
not be ignored. 

When the police bring in an arrest in the United 
States today, they are more likely than not to be 
dealing with a person who already has had correc- 
tional experience. In 1952 the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation found that of all arrests reported to 
them, 60.6 per cent had criminal records already on 
file. 

For 1946 (the last year for which general statis- 
tics are available) the Bureau of the Census re- 
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ported that 51.1 per cent of all prisoners released 
from prisons or reformatories had records of previ- 
ous commitment to penal or correctional institu- 
tions. 

A 1937 District of Columbia jail survey found 
that about 77 per cent of those admitted during the 
year had records of previous criminality. 

The well known follow-up studies of Sheldon and 
Eleanor T. Glueck in Massachusetts made clear the 
important fact that out of a carefully studied group 
of 500 young male offenders released from the Re- 
formatory at Concord in the early 1920’s—all of 
whom had been subjected to the standard practices 
by means of -which this type of institution seeks to 
accomplish reformation—a very large proportion 
did not change their way of life but continued on 
their criminal careers through the next fifteen years. 
Divided into three successive five-year periods, the 
recidivism rates for each period were 80.1, 69.9, and 
6g.2 per cent respectively. On the credit side of the 
ledger stands the positive fact that a total of 140 
cases out of an initial 417 achieved reformation in 
the sense of non-delinquency for fifteen years after 
release from the institution. This is approximately 
one-third of the whole group studied and should 
not be dismissed as insignificant. 


Seon reformation or rehabilitation does take 
place in the course of present penal treatment pro- 
cedures. Whether the proportion reformed repre- 
sents all that we might reasonably expect is quite 
another matter. Presumably no type of treatment 
would rehabilitate 100 per cent of prison inmates. 
How can we increase the proportion that will be 
reformed or rehabilitated? Suggestions for a more 
adequate answer to that question can come only 
from more basic and more extensive research on the 
problem than is now being done. 

The problem of basic criminological research is 
too involved for summary here, but some of the 
more important implications for the expanded pris- 
on program of the future seem well worth noting. 
The high proportion of failure in reformation is 
seen to be logically related to the composition of 
the population treated. Prison inmates are not 
equally good prospects for rehabilitation, and it 
would seem to be only good practice to reserve the 
limited facilities available to those likely to be in- 
fluenced favorably. Further attention needs to be 
given to discovering who the good prospects are. 

The ordinary prison population may be viewed 
as consisting of three segments or elements, as far as 
psychological characteristics are concerned, that 
have far-reaching implications for possible treat- 
ment programs and their favorable outcome. 

First, there is the group of the psychologically 
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disturbed, for whom crime is some sort of symbolic 
release of persistent and deep-seated mental con- 
flict. No one really knows what should be done 
with this group but treatment patterned on that of 
the modern mental hospital obviously seems in 
order. Such treatment is by no means uniformly 
successful, either in mental hospitals or in prisons. 
Many patients are released from mental hospitals 
as “improved,” but the lapse rates for most kinds of 
mental ills are very high. Readmission, in relation 
to first admission, often shows rates not too dissimi- 
lar from those found in criminal recidivism statis- 
tics. To the extent that the prison population is 
made up of such unstable and disturbed people, 
high recidivism rates rather than complete reforma- 
tion should be expected. 

Research is needed not only on the basic problem 
of how to treat mental disorders more effectively; 
even more specifically necessary is a careful study 
of how to recognize the prisoner whose crime re- 
sulted from deep-seated mental and emotional dis- 
turbance, and how to distinguish him from those 
whose criminality followed other combinations of 
factors. This is an area where some guideposts for 
such research already have been set up. It would 
be the part of prudence to explore this problem 
more fully before undertaking any extensive expan- 
sion of present facilities. 

Second, there is the group of unskilled and rela- 
tively uneducated but otherwise “normal” persons 
whose need is the acquisition of sufficient skill to 
earn an honest living. No great problem is involved 
in locating this group nor in setting up suitable 
training programs. The difficulty comes from the 
fact that such unskilled inmates often are also of 
very limited ability, so that no high level of skill 
or accomplishment can be achieved by them. Frus- 
tration, defeat and ineffectiveness follow as inevita- 
ble consequents. The real problem is much more 
one of downgrading self-expectations than of sup- 
plying skills and training that might make possible 
the satisfactory achievement of high expectations. 

This problem of downgrading self-expectations, 
however, is by no means peculiar to prison training 
programs. People with champagne appetites on 
beer incomes have been with us for a long time. 
Unrealistic self-expectations play a part in the dis- 
contents and maladjustments of thousands of per- 
sons outside of prisons, just as truly as among some 
of those who happen to have been incarcerated. 
This is an aspect of the American education prob- 
lem that has not yet been met in any adequate man- 
ner either outside of prisons or inside. 

Both schools and communities must discover, or 
devise, new ways of making life seem adequate and 
satisfying for that considerable segment of every 
population inevitably unable to “go to the head of 
the class” because of limited and inadequate abil- 
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ity. The problem can be met only by basic research 
and organized community effort. In this, prison 
management must do its part. Until some headway 
is made in this area of relations, outside of prisons 
as well as inside, the end result of many prison 
training programs will continue to be high recid- 
ivism rates rather than reformation. 

Third, there is a group of psychologically “nor- 
mal” and educationally “average” persons whose 
difficulty is that they identify themselves with a dif- 
ferent, an “anti-social,” or a non-law-abiding way of 
life. This group really consists of two quite differ- 
ent elements or subgroups: 

(1) The ideational, high-grade white collar or 
political offender type, whose difficulty flows from 
serious intellectual and emotional commitments to 
a way of life contrary to that of present American 
society, and of American criminal law. In this 
group are sometimes members of certain religious 
sects, or political offenders such as subversives, and 
some others harder to identify. Among these latter 
are, for example, business executives who continue 
outlawed business practices, both in corporations 
and as individuals, and persons who deliberately 
challenge established codes, as in attempting the 
practice of euthanasia, as well as those who use cer- 
tain censored words or representations in attempts 
to create literature or art. 

(2) The established professional criminal type 
whose essential characteristic is that the criminal 
activity is organized and managed as a business with 
typical business attitudes and practices to protect 
against competitors; and with regular “codes of 
procedure” for dealing with “customers” as well as 
with “suckers.” The typical field of operation is in 
the supplying of some illegal product or service for 
which there is considerable general demand (nar- 
cotics or prostitution, for example); its common 
forms are relatively well known and may be de- 
scribed in part by the widely used terms “rackets” 
and “racketeering.” 

No technique is presently known from which it is 
reasonable to expect the successful rehabilitation of 
the members of either of these sub-groups. Educa- 
tion, either academic or vocational, usually has lit- 
tle or nothing to do with the central problem. 
Equally useless is the application of intensive, hos- 
pital-type care on the pattern of the “sick patient” 
model. 

With reference to the first sub-group the problem 
is more nearly analogous to that of the making over 
of political or religious ideological orientation. 
Western societies have no ready formulae for suc- 
cessful reorientation of the type needed. We do 
not even have adequate research methodology for 
the scientific study of the transformation of charac- 
ter needed for these people. 

The professional criminal group poses a similarly 


baffling problem. Police and court activity may 
break up “crime syndicates,” but there is no good 
prospect that imprisonment will “rehabilitate” the 
convicted members of such syndicates. 

Such persons represent no special training prob- 
lem in the ordinary sense of training. They are 
often well-trained and well-adjusted individuals 
who are only marking time in prison. They are not 
mentally unstable or disturbed; they feel no need 
of, and have no interest in, advice or counsel; they 
are only waiting to get out to resume their custom- 
ary life orientation. Effective rehabilitation of 
either the ideational-political offender type, or of 
the professional criminal, must come from influ- 
ences and forces in the community that shape and 
mold general life orientation. It is not something 
that can be forced on the individual during a lim- 
ited period of institutional incarceration. 

What are the relative proportions of these groups 
in the total adult criminal population of any state? 
There is no accurate information on this point and 
probably no general agreement among observers 
and students of the problem. The present writer’s 
tentative guess would put the probable distribution 
in percentage figures as follows: the psychologically 
disturbed type, 30 per cent; unskilled and unedu- 
cated but otherwise “normal” type, 40 per cent; 
ideational, high grade white collar or political of- 
fender type, 10 per cent; and the professional crimi- 
nal type, 20 per cent. Others may reach quite dif- 
ferent conclusions. The figures, as such, are not of 
any particular present significance. The more accu- 
rate determination of the proportions involved in 
each of the principal groupings is itself a matter for 
more careful research. 


Tew PoINT of the preceding discussion should be 
obvious. The mere increasing of facilities and man- 
power to do on a larger scale what we now are do; 
ing will not help at all in getting at the basic prob- 
lem. It is clear that the high repeater rates and gen- 
erally poor record of accomplishment so character- 
istic of our prison system come about as a result of 
a combination of a number of basic factors or ele- 
ments in the situation that need much more careful 
investigation and analysis. Unless there is devel- 
oped a comprehensive and deeply searching pro- 
gram of research as the springboard for the sys- 
tematic trying out of new techniques of treatment, 
we face the discouraging prospect of continuing the 
present record of meager accomplishment. 

If serious research is to be done, it must have the 
support of regular budgets to maintain a stable, 
skilled group of research workers. Worthwhile re- 
sults cannot be expected from hit or miss research 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The October, 1954, issue of State Government contained an article by John A. 
Perkins, President of the University of Delaware, on “Soaring College Enroll- 
ments: A Critical Problem for the States.” In it he held that “the heavy load 
about to fall on public, state-supported higher education assumes the propor- 
tions of a crisis.” President Perkins told why he found that to be the case, and 
he suggested means which the states could adopt to deal with the problem. 

One of his readers now adds what he calls “A Footnote to Perkins,” in which 
he suggests that the state and federal governments could help private universi- 
ties carry a part of the rising total load of increasing enrollment if they extended 
certain tax exemptions to the private institutions. 

John E. Burton, who gives us the “Footnote,” is Vice-President of Cornell 
University in charge of business. Thus he writes with close first-hand knowledge 
of the subject. Like President Perkins, he is by long experience familiar with the 
problems of state government. He formerly was Chairman of the New York 
State Power Authority and for seven years was Director of the Budget of the 

State of New York. 


A Footnote to Perkins 


By Joun E. Burton 


dent Perkins of Delaware has spoken of the 


N WRITING of soaring college enrollments, Presi- 
I “burst rate’ in the birth rate,” and President 
Case of Colgate has termed it the “battle of the 
bulge.” Term it what you will, starting in 1958, 
American colleges and universities will be progres- 
sively harder pressed than they are today—and to- 
day their enrollments generally exceed their proper 
capacity. 

The bulge will not be a budget balancer in our 
private colleges and universities because students 
have not paid and cannot be expected fully to pay 
their educational cost. Tougher days are ahead of 
our private institutions, but the challenge to serve 
and the opportunity to temper the mushrooming 
load on public institutions are great. 

In the constant search for new funds with which 
to balance private college budgets, a substantial 
body of educators and statesmen oppose direct fed- 
eral or state financial assistance. But there are 
modest areas where cost burdens imposed by fed- 
eral and state governments can be lifted from pri- 
vate colleges and universities without inviting the 
objections to direct assistance. 

Private colleges bear a long list of federal excise 
taxes that their public counterparts do not. Travel 
for a private college, and the college pays a 10 per 
cent tax; but travel for a state college, and it is 
tax free. Private colleges pay the communications 
tax, and state colleges do not. Private colleges pay 
state sales and excise taxes, and the state schools do 
not. These taxes do not run high in percentage of 
a total college budget, but all-told they would be 
very welcome dollars at attempted budget-balanc- 
ing time. 


Another area of federal and state tax policy favors 
the public college but not the private. The interest 
paid on revenue bonds of state colleges and uni- 
versities is tax exempt to the lender. But mortgage 
interest for the most bona fide private college pur- 
pose is taxable income to the lender. Interest rates 
for state college dormitory revenue bonds are 
around g per cent or less. The interest rates for 
private college dormitory private mortgages are 
currently 4 per cent or more, and the period of 
amortization tends to be materially shorter than 
that for public revenue bonds. 

John Millett in Financing Higher Education in 
the United States stressed that private colleges and 
universities have not borrowed extensively for con- 
struction of auxiliary enterprise plants, having de- 
pended upon gifts, while states have almost ceased 
to appropriate current capital funds for revenue- 
producing facilities. Dr. Millett pointed out that 
the private auxiliary plant built by gifts has had 
a competitive advantage over the public plant that 
had to carry the cost of debt service. Campus-wide 
any such advantages are being swallowed up, and 
gifts for potentially self-financing facilities are in- 
creasingly difficult to come by. Dr. Millett recog- 
nized the possibility that future financing of parts 
of the private higher educational plant might be 
carried by loans. 

There is a large field for college construction 
financed by revenue bonds or “revenue mortgages.” 
John Perkins cited the estimate “that in the next 
fifteen years as much floor space will have to be 
provided for higher education as was built in the 
300 previous years of collegiate history in the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The origin and auspicious progress of joint federal-state action for water con- 
trol in a large part of central and southern Florida are described in this article 
by two members of the political science faculty at the University of Florida, 
Professors Havard and Mason. They emphasize that the state’s share in the 
enterprise is large, both in policy-making and operation, and that the key reason 
for this is the initiative and resourcefulness of the state agency involved. 


Creative Cooperation in Florida 
Spells Progress in Water Control 


By Witu1aAm C. HAvARD AND Bruce B. Mason 


tant answer to the question, “How can a state 

maintain an important policy-making role in 
joint federal-state area development projects which 
the state is not financially equipped to undertake 
alone?”. The answer lies in the Central and South- 
ern Florida Flood Control District, created in 1949 
to meet the state’s obligation to participate jointly 
with the United States Corps of Engineers in a mul- 
tiple purpose water control project embracing an 
area of more than 15,000 square miles in Central 
and Southern Florida. 

The. area under development is geographically 
unique insofar as the United States is concerned, 
and its history is a fascinating one. It embraces sev- 
enteen counties, in whole or in part, with the entire 
district forming a single, vast watershed whose 
principal tributaries are the upper St. Johns, the 
Kissimmee, and the Caloosahatchee Rivers, the lat- 
ter of which connects Lake Okeechobee with the 
Gulf. Included within the boundaries of the district 
are the most widely diverse regions. On the one 
hand it incorporates the winter resort cities of 
the Atlantic Coast, including the state’s largest 
metropolitan area, Miami; and on the other hand, 
the wild, sparsely settled Everglades form part of 
its total geographical expanse. The nature of the 
region and its pattern of population settlement com- 
bine to make any attempt to deal with its water 
problems a multi-purpose project. 

Ever since Florida became a state in 1845, con- 
cern has been expressed over the reclamation of the 
Everglades. This concern has been made overt in 
attempts by all levels of government and by private 
interests to bring this “last frontier” into produc- 
tivity. As early as 1848 the United States Treasury 
sent an agent to survey the situation, and he rec- 
ommended certain drainage measures designed to 
lower the water level by four feet, thereby opening 
the reclaimed area to cultivation of typical South- 


Ts State of Florida has produced an impor- 


ern and tropical crops. The federal government did 
not take any steps in the direction suggested by the 
report, but in 1850 Congress passed the Swamp and 
Overflowed Lands Act under which the land was 
ceded to the state for reclamation under its own 
initiative. Florida then consolidated several grants, 
including this one, into a single category entitled 
the Internal Improvement Fund, over which a 
Board of Trustees composed of state officials serv- 
ing in an ex officio capacity was placed. 

In the period from 1855 until the 1870's the trus- 
tees were active mainly in pledging the lands under 
their authority for the subsidization of railroad and 
canal companies. Default of railroad bonds forced 
the Internal Improvement Fund into receivership 
in 1870; and during the subsequent decade the 
trustees attempted to sell enough of the public lands 
to satisfy its creditors. In 1881, the sale of four mil- 
lion acres for $1 million to Hamilton Disston of 
Pennsylvania freed the Fund from its obligations 
and also permitted Disston to begin a large-scale 
attempt to private reclamation. The drainage works 
attempted by Disston were successful in only a lim- 
ited way; some lands were opened for agriculture, 
but the works were entirely inadequate to handle 
the volumes of water periodically inundating the 
region. 


Lenn THE leadership of Governor Napoleon B. 
Broward, the state legislature passed an act in 1907 
creating the Everglades Drainage District. A num- 
ber of works were carried out by this agency, in- 
cluding channel widening and levee building on 
Lake Okeechobee. Land booms alternated with nat- 
ural catastrophies in the area until September, 1928, 
when a devastating hurricane pushed the waters of 
Okeechobee into the southern basin and destroyed 
enormous amounts of property and took 1,800 lives. 
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Earlier in 1928 the United States Army Engineers 
had made some surveys and recommended increases 
in the drainage capacities of the Caloosahatchee 
River out of the Okeechobee. After the flood, new 
appraisals were made, and in the 1930 Rivers and 
Harbors Act, and other subsequent federal legisla- 
tion, funds were authorized to be expended in the 
area for channeling and levee construction by the 
Corps of Engineers. In the meantime, the Drainage 
District, whose work had succeeded in greatly in- 
creasing land values in the area, was experiencing 
grave financial difficulties because of the depression. 
These problems continued until the bonds of the 
agency were refunded through the assistance of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 1941. 


|) om this period of the nineteen-thirties and 
early forties difficulties even more serious than these 
financial troubles arose. The drainage works that 
had been carried out over a period of a century had 
been piecemeal, and little consideration had been 
given to the general balance of nature in the area. 
The major works of the Everglades Drainage Dis- 
trict and the Corps of Engineers had been supple- 
mented by the uncoordinated minor works of special 
drainage districts and by private landowners. What 
had been thought to be simply a problem of too 
much water now proved to be not only a problem of 
excessive water but also, at certain times of the year, 
one of serious drought. 

The rich organic muck which has been sustained 
by the high water tables was drying and shrinking 
before the eyes of the people in the area. The oxi- 
dation of the peat soils produced an outbreak of 
fires which rapidly consumed still more of these 
potentially valuable farm lands. The culmination 
of the natural catastrophes plaguing Southern Flor- 
ida came with the 1947 flood, which covered three 
million acres and caused damages estimated at $59 
million. Here was the final proof that the attempts 
to handle the serious conservation problems of a 
tremendous geographical area by means of sporadic 
improvisation would not work. 

What was needed was a thorough survey, fol- 
lowed by planning and construction of works de- 
signed to cope with the multiplicity of problems 
that had arisen. Flood control had to be effected for 
both the urban areas of the coast and the farm and 
grazing lands of the interior; water had to be con- 
served and irrigation facilities created for the pe- 
riods of drought; attention had to be given to the 
water supplies of the coastal cities which were en- 
dangered by salt water intrusion resulting from 
previous drainage efforts; and the possibility of re- 
claiming of some of the most fertile lands in the 
state had to be considered. 


Nothing short of a single, costly program could 
possibly provide for all of these things—an under- 
taking designed to reduce the extremes of nature 
to a controlled yet balanced state in which the 
area would be made less hazardous for the popula- 
tions already living there and its value would be 
enhanced so that future development could take 
place. 

The Congressional Flood Control Act of June go, 
1948, authorized the Corps of Engineers to begin 
the first phase of a proposed ten-year project for the 
Central and Southern Florida area. The act further 
required state and local agencies to share in the 
costs of the program and to cooperate with the fed- 
eral government in its administration. Moreover, it 
established a cost sharing scheme whereby the fed- 
eral government was to provide most of the funds 
for construction and the state and local areas were 
to provide most of the funds for maintenance and 
some of the costs of construction. 


Te MEET the criteria of the federal law, the Florida 
legislature passed a series of acts in May of 1949, 
making it possible for the state to cooperate with 
the federal government. 

The first of these acts, Chapter 25209, Laws of 
Florida 1949, provided for the creation of flood con- 
trol districts “where a cooperative federal project 
therefor has been authorized by the Congress of the 
United States, in which said project it is required 
. . . for effectuation that local interests shall coop- 
erate with the United States in the manner pro- 
posed by the Congress.” The act also created in the 
General Revenue Fund of the state an account 
known as the Flood Control Account, from which 
the State Board of Conservation can provide any 
district with the sums required to cover the costs 
allocated to the district for constructing the works 
or for the acquisition of land for water storage 
purposes. The law further provides that the gov- 
erning body of any district can “enter into and 
make such cooperative agreements or commitments 
as the governing board of such district may deter- 
mine to be necessary and needful for carrying out 
the purposes of this act... .”” The districts are not 
confined, however, to the projects as outlined or 
proposed by the Engineers, but may authorize other 
works as “the board may deem necessary for aug- 
menting, and making effective use of the works set 
forth in and as shall be provided under such plan.”. 
Finally, the act authorizes the districts to levy ad 
valorem taxes on real estate which shall approxi- 
mate the benefits to the property, but can in no in- 
stance exceed one mill per hundred dollars eval- 
uation. 

In pursuance of those general provisions, Chap- 
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ter 25270 of the Laws of Florida, 1949, provided for 
création of the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District. The District Governing Board en- 
tered into a joint agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment which provided that the district would as- 
sume approximately 39 per cent of the total cost of 
the project, to be divided as follows: (1) 15 per cent 
of the construction costs, with a maximum limit 
of $29,152,000 out of a total estimated construction 
cost of $200,193,000; (2) all costs of the acquisition 
of land and rights-of-way; (3) charges connected 
with the relocation work; (4) all operating and 
maintenance expenses; and (5) costs of holding and 
saving the federal government against damages aris- 
ing from the construction and maintenance of the 
works. From the $171,041,000 to be provided over 
a ten year period by the federal government, the 
agreement charged the federal government with the 
responsibilities of paying 85 per cent of the con- 
struction costs. 

As originally conceived, in the actual construc- 
tion and operation of the district’s installations, the 
federal government, through the Corps of Engi- 
neers, was to assume the major responsibility for 
construction, engineering and design, establishment 
of priorities and schedules for construction, con- 
tract letting and supervision of contracts. The dis- 
trict’s responsibilities, on the other hand, were ini- 
tially supposed to be primarily those of acquisition 
of land and operation of completed facilities, with 
some limited duties in engineering and planning. 

In the actual experience of putting the program 
into operation, however, the conditions under 
which the district was brought into being have 
made it possible for the state agency to participate 
fully in all aspects of the planning, construction, 
and operation of the facilities of the area. 


‘ye INITIATIVE demonstrated by the district has re- 
sulted from several advantages which it has enjoyed 
from its inception. Included among these are the 
broad authority of the legislation under which the 
district was created, adequate fiscal support from 
the state, and continuity of administration. 

In the first place, the district has been able to in- 
fluence the over-all engineering plan by offering a 
number of acceptable alternatives to the Corps of 
Engineers’ original comprehensive design. Because 
the persons instrumental in creating the district and 
administering its functions had had years of experi- 
ence with both the natural and human relations 
problems of the region, their suggestions for sup- 


plementation of the original construction program — 


were well received. 
Furthermore, close consultation and cooperation 
have been achieved between the Engineers and the 


officials of the district in establishing construction 
priorities and schedules. In some cases, the strong 
fiscal support which the district has received from 
the state has made it possible for the district to 
undertake emergency construction of individual 
projects well in advance of the original schedule; 
and in at least one instance of such action, the dis- 
trict was later given credit against its share of total 
costs for having made these efforts. In some of the 
dredging operations undertaken independently and 
in advance of federal scheduling, the district has 
managed to reduce costs greatly by coinciding its 
operations with heavy demands for commercially 
valuable fill soil produced in the course of such 
projects. 

In order to avoid increasing land acquisition costs 
resulting from urbanization, the district has also 
proceeded with the utmost dispatch in carrying out 
its responsibilities for securing rights-of-way, even 
where federal funds for construction have been slow 
in forthcoming. The recent authorization of the 
entire area project by Congress came in no small 
part as a result of the clear demonstration of the 
district’s willingness to assume both fiscal and man- 
agerial initiative, and no doubt this same initiative 
will play an important role in securing the federal 
appropriations necessary to carry out the authori- 
zation. 


As THE construction of major works continues, the 
district’s obligation increases and that of the federal 
government recedes. Even now, in the compara- 
tively early stages of the program, the district is 
acting on the permissive powers granted to it by its 
enabling legislation to carry forward the total de- 
velopment of the region. The main approach by the 
district to this problem has been the encourage- 
ment of local area planning through the establish- 
ment of County Committees and the revival of 
smaller, cooperating drainage and flood control dis- 
tricts which had been in existence earlier. 

If the district is successful in stimulating local 
planning and execution of projects designed as part 
of the total area program, it will have added the 
important factor of grass-roots interest and support 
to the efforts of the national and state governments, 
thereby making flood control in Florida a truly 
multi-governmental undertaking. Moreover, it will 
have demonstrated clearly that the role of state and 
local governments in the complex intergovern- 
mental activities of the second half of the twentieth 
century need not be passive or subservient. With 
adequate financing, good administration and popu- 
lar support, a state agency can become an equal 
partner with its federal governmental counterpart 
in planning and carrying out joint programs. 
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For many years the New Jersey State Museum in the State House Annex at 

Trenton has been a delight and a place of learning for large numbers of the 

State’s citizens interested in its natural and cultural history. Still larger num- 

bers profit from the museum’s lending collections. In these pages its Director, 

Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz, summarizes its origin and development, its varied 
services and the use the public makes of them. 


The New Jersey State Museum 
A History of Service 


By Katuryn B. Greywacz 


citizens of New Jersey. Its major concern for 
the sixty-five years of its existence has been, 
and still is, to serve them all. 

This service includes not only the required mu- 
seum functions of collecting, preserving, exhibiting 
and interpreting the geology, natural resources, ani- 
mal life and archeology of the state, as prescribed 
by law. It broadens its field through special loan 
exhibitions, and it reaches out to provide educa- 
tional materials to schools and community groups 
in all parts of New Jersey through its extension 
service. Close to 100,000 people come to the museum 
each year to attend the exhibits and special pro- 
grams, or to study the collections, and more than 
four million people are reached annually by the 
lending collections of audio-visual materials. 

The museum was formally established in 1890 as 
the Museum of the Geological Survey. In 1895, the 
State Museum Commission was created; quarters 
in the State House were provided for the natural 
history and state exhibits that had been displayed 
at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago and other 
collections placed in the museum by the commis- 
sion. It remained under this control until 1915 
when it was transferred to the then newly organized 
Department of Conservation and Development. 
The exhibits were revised and modernized, the pro- 
gram of special exhibitions was instituted; and an 
educational lending service, begun as an experi- 
ment in 1914, was expanded to a growing list of 
borrowers. 

An important step in the development of the 
State Museum took place in 1929 when it moved 
to its present quarters in the new State House 
Annex in Trenton. Realistic exhibits and groups 
were installed portraying typical wild life, in nat- 
ural habitat, as seen in different regions of the state. 
Other exhibits depicted life among the Lenni 
Lenape Indians of pre-Columbian times. Murals 


Te New Jersey State Museum belongs to the 


by R. Sloan Bredin beautified the high interior 
walls and illustrated geologic and biologic features. 
Decorative designs by George Sotter for the leaded 
windows were based on prehistoric animal life and 
the flora and fauna of New Jersey. 

At that time a representative of the Museum As- 
sociation of Great Britain, in his survey of Ameri- 
can museums gave special praise to the New Jersey 
State Museum, “which for beauty of interior and 
design and presentation of exhibits,” he said, “is 
probably unequalled among the smaller museums.” 


|, of the museum’s continuing development 
toward educational services, the State Legislature 
in 1945 transferred it as a division to the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The museum’s most concentrated effort in scien- 
tific research was made in the field of archeology, 
from 1936 to 1942. Federal appropriations pro- 
vided $257,969 for a State Indian Site Survey. An 
intensive archeological investigation of New Jersey 
brought about these tangible results: 

Seven hundred and sixty-seven sites located on 
survey. 

One thousand, one hundred and ninety-four cubic 
feet of earth excavated. 

Eighty-eight excavations completed. 

Thirty-nine site surveys published. 

Four hundred and fifty thousand artifacts and 
potsherds found. 

Since 1940 this material, which is housed in the 
Archeological Laboratory, has been prepared for 
study, reference and publication. Volume I Arche- 
ology of New Jersey describing thirty-nine of the 
sites, was published in 1941 with the aid of the New 
Jersey Archeological Society. Volume II, dealing 
with the famous Abbott Farm site, Trenton, is now 
in the press and will be completed in the late win- 
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One of the habitat groups at the New Jersey State Museum shows beavers at work 
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felling trees and repairing a dam, on Colby Ranch near Andover, Sussex County. 


ter. This work is under the direction of a trained 
archeologist. 

The Indian hall is one of the most popular mu- 
seum sections, particularly with school classes. It 
features a large rock shelter group, showing Indian 
home life in a typical shelter of Northern New 
Jersey. There are also graphic exhibits of man’s 
work and woman’s work of the Lenni Lenape as 
told by their tools, exhibits of Indian burials, a 
Long House Ceremonial model, and classified dis- 
plays of Indian artifacts from different sections of 
the state. 

The museum was instrumental in organizing the 
New Jersey Archeological Society in 1931, which 
now has a membership of 281 amateur and profes- 
sional archeologists and organizations. The society 
has its headquarters in the State Museum; members 
of the museum staff hold office in it and are avail- 
able to give advice or information on New Jersey's 
prehistory. Leadership was also taken by the State 
Museum in forming the Eastern States Archeologi- 
cal Federation in 1935, and in its subsequent devel- 
opment. Archeological organizations in fifteen of 
the states and in Ontario now comprise the federa- 
tion, which promotes exchange of information and 
participation in interstate projects. One of the ini- 
tial projects undertaken by it was the publication 


of An Anthropological Bibliography of the Eastern 
Seaboard. 


I, ORDER to give a fuller story of New Jersey's con- 
tributions to history, the arts and the sciences, and 
to supplement the permanent exhibits which are 
restricted to natural history, the museum conducts 


a continuing program of special loan exhibitions on , 


a wide variety of subjects. The assembling, arrang- 
ing, exhibiting and interpreting of many kinds of 
materials and objects to meet the varying interests of 
the public are a challenging and important function 
of any museum. During the years since this program 
was begun as an experiment to compensate for lim- 
ited space, the New Jersey museum has developed an 
improved and highly flexible exhibition technique 
which has served as a pattern for other institutions. 
These exhibits, emphasizing New Jersey, are pre- 
sented with the assistance of a statewide Arts Com- 
mittee and specialist advisers. In their preparation 
extensive research is done. The results of this work 
and the significance of materials assembled for ex- 
hibition are published in catalogues, which find 
wide circulation in public and school libraries as 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Is preference to home-state bidders justifiable in state purchasing? The author 
of this article, L. E. Hobart, State Purchasing Agent of California, thinks not if 


it affects the price, quality, delivery or service involved. Mr. Hobart discussed 
the subject extensively in a paper at the annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Purchasing Officials in Chicago last November. In this article 
he summarizes the case he presented there and reports the action that was taken 


MONG most if not all of the states, purchasing 
agents are familiar with pressures to give 
preference in selecting supplies and com- 

modities to bidders from the home states. The 
problem varies from time to time and from state to 
state. But when it is not obviously present it is 
latent—and accordingly its fundamentals are receiv- 
ing close attention from purchasing agents gener- 
ally. 

The intensity of the problem varies, first of all, 
according to business conditions. Vendors who, 
during prosperous times, show very little concern 
as to whether or not they secure their home state's 
orders, become intensely interested in seeing to it 
that they secure an opportunity to bid when sales 
are more slack. Such heightened interest certainly 
is something that procurement men should encour- 
age and welcome. It is during dips in the business 
cycle that we many times obtain price concessions 
and consideration from manufacturers, who we 
long have hoped could be lured into looking seri- 
ously at our requirements. In the experience of tax 


supported bodies, competition then becomes inten- , 


sively alive, and bargains result. But the best bar- 
gains aren’t necessarily from the nearest sellers. 

From state to state, likewise, the dimensions of 
the problems vary—due in part to differences of law. 
“Preference for in-state bidders” is a special privi- 
lege that is in the law books of at least ten of our 
states, either in mandatory or discretionary form. 
When in discretionary form it can easily become 
mandatory through directives under which purchas- 
ing agents operate. And even when there is noth- 
ing in the law about it, pressures for preference 
can exist. 

“The desire for special privilege,” says Dr. W. 
Dwaine Richins, Associate Professor of Business 


by the Association itself. 


Preference for “In-State Bidders’’ 


and 


the ‘T’axpayer’s Interest 


By L. E. Hopart 


Administration in the University of Oregon, “‘is al- 
most an innate quality of the human mind... . 
Whenever a person exerts effort, his thoughts turn 
to methods, devices and schemes to reduce that ef- 
fort to a minimum. A group of such methods and 
devices is often referred to as ‘special privilege,’ and 
is most commonly to be found where one’s efforts 
involve competition with others.” 

To my mind, in-state preference is such a special 
privilege. As such, it is wholly in accord with hu- 
man nature that vendors seek it. What do pur- 
chasing agents think of it? 


Freperick H. Guitp, Research Director of the 
Kansas Legislative Council, completed during June 
of 1954 a study of percentage preference in in-state 
bidding. Questionnaires were sent to purchasing 
agents in the states that have some form of in-state 
preference. One of the questions was: “Would you 
recommend, based on your experience, a percentage 
law for other states?” Of ten states canvassed, agents 
of six replied. It is significant to me that of the six, 
five replied strongly in the negative, while one be- 
lieved that although a token 1 per cent preference 
would be acceptable, 5 per cent would not be. 
Let’s take a look at the legal aspect of the prob- 
lem. Some of us, though not attorneys-at-law, may 
still have doubts as to the legality of preference 
laws. Some hold that a monetary preference to in- 
state products or manufactured goods is, in effect, 
imposing a tax or tariff barrier on out-of-state 
manufacturers. Article 1, Sections 8 to 10 of the 
Constitution of the United States, reads in part as 
follows: ““The Congress shall have power to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the 
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several states. . . . No tax or duty shall be laid on 
articles exported from any state. . . . No state shall, 
without consent of Congress, lay any imposts or 
duties on imports or exports. . . .” 

Nevertheless the preference laws exist, and the 
higher courts haven't ruled them out. The prob- 
lem, therefore, does not seem to be one that the 
courts are likely to conjure away—not soon, any- 
way. It remains an issue to be faced and met by 
the administrative and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment. 

Taylor, Burtis and Waugh in their paper on 
“Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm Products” look 
at the problem from the point of view of free trade. 
They say “Free trade is a condition in which (1) 
each state, and each market in each state, admits 
any healthful and honestly described products from 
any part of the country, without any kind of dis- 
crimination on account of location of the producer 
or dealer and (2) the various state governments and 
the federal government cooperate in the develop- 
ment of laws and regulations that are as simple as 
possible in order that a shipment that is acceptable 
in one market, will also be acceptable in any other 
market in the country.” 

Such, I think, is the atmosphere in which pro- 
curement men for most of the states want to oper- 
ate—an atmosphere of “free trade”—a mood of “live 
and let live.” That is the ideal condition, and ap- 
parently most state purchasing agents are in that 
paradise today. But vigilance will be required to 
maintain it. Pressure groups, as we all know, are 
active across the country today. 


io Ricuins, to whom I have already referred, 
says in his pamphlet Economic Pressure Groups 
and Governmental Marketing Regulations, issued 
in May, 1954: “Business is learning well to expect 
protection as a matter of right, and learning also the 
basic techniques by which it may affect, through 
governments, solutions to these questions which 
will be most favorable to the business groups con- 
cerned. Our anti-trust laws are seriously incompati- 
ble with much of the thinking of our ‘protection 
era.’ It is yet quite difficult for trade associations 
and other similar business organizations to execute 
protectionist policies directly. Such activity still 
comes face to face with statutes which reflect the 
older philosophy of economic freedom and fair 
play. There is a protection road, however, which is 
wide open, enticing, encouraging and effective. 
Those activities which concerns may not engage in 
directly in connection with other similar firms, are 
increasingly . . . made possible by the easier, safer 


road through the city council, the state legislature, 
or the national Congress. . . . Businesses, small as 


well as large, participate in law making. Some of 
their efforts result in laws which directly offer im- 
munity to the harsh world of competition or in 
laws whose administration may be turned advan- 
tageously to the same effect.” 

It is increasingly clear that the desire for the 
protection of local geographical business enterprise 
is more characteristic of the present time than of 
most periods of our recent economic history. As 
one looks over the history of regulation in the 
United States it becomes evident that its develop- 
ment has not been based on far-sighted political 
planning or on fundamental governmental theory. 
Rather, step by step, whether in state or nation, it 
has represented empirical adjustments to economic 
difficulties; it has been initiated by particular 
groups to deai with specific evils as they viewed 
them. 


Ax INTERESTING purchasing survey in the munici- 
pal field was recently conducted by the City of 
Long Beach, California, regarding local preference 
rules. An article in the June, 1954, issue of Western 
City, the official publication of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities and other western municipal organiza- 
tions, by Samuel M. Roberts, Director of Finance 
of the City of Long Beach, reports the findings of 
that survey. 

“In consideration of a problem such as this, only 
one guiding principle can be followed in arriving 
at a solution,” he wrote in the article. “That prin- 
ciple embodies the primary responsibility of the 
city council and the city manager, which is the pro- 
vision of the best services to the citizens of the com- 
munity at the lowest possible cost. 

“One of the factors which limits the ability of the 
city manager to attain economy in municipal gov- 
ernment is the placing of restrictions on the pur- 
chasing function. One of the most common restric- 
tions is that of giving preference to local vendors 
in the award of contracts and orders for materials 
and services. These restrictions are usually included 
in the agency’s legislation, through the erroneous 
argument that since local vendors must themselves 
pay taxes to the municipality they should receive 
some of this money back in business from that mu- 
nicipality. 

“Experience has shown that unless the awarding 
of contracts or purchase orders to local vendors is 
on the basis of the ‘lowest responsible bidder,’ we 
have a condition where a small minority are receiv- 
ing certain benefits at the expense of the majority 
of taxpayers. It is felt that economy in purchasing 
can only be attained where the bids are awarded to 
the lowest responsible bidder and any policy which 
subverts this principle is actually defeating the eco- 
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nomical conduct of local government.” 

In the Long Beach survey of which Mr. Roberts 
wrote, questionnaires were sent to purchasing 
agents of all cities over 250,000 population in the 
United States and all cities in California of 100,000 
population or more. There were fifty-six question- 
naires in all, and forty-four had been returned 
when Mr. Roberts reported. These showed that 
five of the forty-four cities, most of them large ones, 
gave a percentage advantage to local vendors in 
awarding contracts and purchase orders. Advan- 
tages ranged from 1 to 5 per cent—and for certain 
purchases, more. Significantly, however, in Mr. 
Roberts’ words: “Cities which returned comments 
with the questionnaires were unanimous in disap- 
proval of giving absolute preference to local ven- 
dors. They felt that preference should be given 
only where price, quality, terms, and delivery were 
equal or where special problems had arisen as to 
the time of delivery. Some . . . went so far as to 
say that the services of a professional purchasing 
agent should be eliminated where discretion is not 
allowed in this matter. They feel that the purchas- 
ing agent is fully qualified to make determinations 
in this respect and interference in the way of arbi- 
trary restrictions on the analysis of bids would ne- 
gate any value which the purchasing agency might 
have to the city.” 


be 1s the present writer's opinion that the prefer- 
ence question is far more acute in the smaller cities 
and towns of our nation than in the larger munici- 
palities and states. It is heartening to find that so 
small a minority among the larger municipalities 
actually have preference laws. Yet, as indicated at 
the outset of this summary, the problem is always 
latent. Its importance thoroughly justified its close 
consideration by the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials at Chicago last November. 

At the close of its annual meeting a resolution 
was adopted, the essential language of which fol- 
lows: 

Preference should be given to state bidders or 
on state produced commodities only when there 
is no sacrifice or loss to the state in price or 
quality. 

State purchasing directors are frequently urged 
to give price advantages to state bidders in selling 
to the state. This is done in only a very few 
states. Giving a state bidder a subsidy at the tax- 
payers’ expense cannot usually be justified, as it 

tends to limit and sometimes eliminates competi- 
tion by encouraging collusion. It also invites re- 
taliatory action by other states which, in the long 
run, would create interstate trade barriers and 
work to the detriment of the businessmen of the 
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state. The records showing bids received and the 
awarding of the purchasing order or contract 
should be open to public inspection. 

It is estimated that purchases aggregating ap- 
proximately $2 billion per year are made under 
the direction of state purchasing officials. Repre- 
sentatives of thirty-five states at the 1954 Annual 
Meeting of the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials believe that free trade is a 
far better solution to an economic problem than 
the basically unhealthy practice of subsidization 
through granting a percentage preference either 
to an in-state bidder or on goods grown, proc- 
essed or manufactured within that state. 

Therefore, the National Association of State 
Purchasing Officials desires to reaffirm its unalter- 
able opposition to the practice of allowing pref- 
erential treatment to any firm or individual do- 
ing business within a state. 


I SUBSCRIBE to that resolution. My own position 
on the question can be summarized in three sen- 
tences: 

(1) My employers, in my job as a State Purchas- 
ing Agent, are all the taxpayers of the great state in 
which I live, and not a limited group of taxpayers, 
representing a single splinter of the vendor group. 

(2) To do my best work in this position I must 
have freedom of action to secure my bids from 
whatever responsible source within the country that 
is willing to offer quality, delivery, terms and serv- 
ice at the most attractive price. 

(3) In the case of tie bids, having met the above 
conditions, I will naturally always favor an in-state 
bidder. 


A Footnote to Perkins 
(Continued from page 40) 


United States.” A significant part of that floor 
space, even if limited to student housing alone, 
could be financed privately if the federal govern- 
ment and the income taxing states would exempt 
the interest on bona fide educational loans. 

Changes in federal and state tax policy will not 
solve the future financing of private higher educa- 
tion, but they surely would help. 


These views of Mr. Burton are closely in line 
with a resolution adopted in December at the 
Twelfth General Assembly of the States, the text 
of which appeared in the January number of State 
Government. 
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The Midwest Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health 


and research programs in mental health in the 

middlewestern states, a Midwest Governors’ Con- 
ference on Mental Health was held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on November 30, 1954. For the 
first time in the Midwest, Governors, legislators, mental 
health officials and representatives of the various mental 
health professions and organizations met to consider 
jointly ways and means of attacking problems of mental 
illness more effectively. The conference concentrated on 
two key elements: research on mental illness and training 
of mental health personnel. 

Governor William G. Stratton of Illinois, in opening 
the conference, called attention to the urgent and serious 
nature of the mental health problem. 

“It is our hope and expectation that through intensi- 
fied research we can develop improved methods of treat- 
ment and establish better preventive and remedial pro- 
grams at the community level,” he said. “We are ac- 
knowledging the need for an increase of trained research 
personnel to carry out such a program. While it is our 
hope that research will eventually provide many of the 
answers, we realize that we must immediately take steps 
to obtain additional trained personnel to treat those 
patients now in our hospitals.” 

Governor G. Mennen Williams of .Michigan pre- 
sided at the morning session, devoted to research. He 
emphasized that interstate cooperation might be a very 
important method of attacking the problems of mental 
illness. The first response in this direction for the coun- 
try as a whole, he said, was the calling of the National 
Governors’ Conference on Mental Health, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1954, in Detroit. The second was the establish- 
ment of the Interstate Clearing House on Mental Health 
by the Council of State Governments at the request of 
the Governors’ Conference. 

Governor Williams underlined that the meeting in 
Detroit gave new recognition to the need for research 
and other preventive measures. These concepts were 
largely embodied in a Ten Point Program adopted at 
the conference. As an outgrowth of that conference, the 
midwest states had conducted a survey of their training 
and research resources and needs in the field of mental 
health. The findings and recommendations of this survey 
were now available to all the states in the region. 

Dr. Percival Bailey, Chairman of the Illinois Psychi- 
atric Research Council, and Dr. George Kelly, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Ohio State University, discussed the 
need for intensive research efforts both for curative and 
preventive purposes. They pointed out that a research 
center could be a useful device for an effective program 
by providing research workers with necessary facilities 
and an environment that stimulates exchange of ideas. 
However, it was recognized that some types of research 
may also be done profitably at individual hospitals and 
other institutions. Members of the conference agreed 


A $ THE climax of a comprehensive survey of training 


that inadequate funds have been allocated for research 
and that research funds should be available on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

A proposal generally recommended was an Illinois 
plan under which a research council—consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the Psychiatry Departments of all medical 
schools in the state, representatives of psychiatric insti- 
tutes, and ex-officio members—is responsible for the dis- 
tribution of funds appropriated by the legislature. 

In summing up the morning session,.Dr. John Romano, 
Psychiatrist-in-Chief of the Strong Memorial and Roches- 
ter Municipal Hospitals, Rochester, New York, urged 
administrators to select people for research critically, 
then to bet heavily on them by providing funds and 
facilities and letting them work independently. 


; AFTERNOON session, with Governor Stratton pre- 
siding, was devoted primarily to training. Dr. David A. 
Boyd, Jr., Consultant in Psychiatry of the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota, emphasized in an address to the 
conference that a good training program in the field of 
psychiatry first requires institutions which provide good 
service. Service, he said, is the end result of a number 
of forces operating together. It results from a combina- 
tion of research, adequately trained personnel, adequate 
facilities and a wholesome over-all climate. Dr. Boyd ob- 
served that training in psychiatry thus far has been 
wasteful. Even today in some places, under the concept 
of “letting him work things out for himself,” there is a 
lack of proper guidance for the young student. The 
speaker felt that among the elements necessary for good 
training are rotation and a setting in which the student 
sees good patient care and attractive, interesting and 
challenging opportunities. 

Among suggestions for an effective training program 
cited in the general discussion were five year plans that 
have been started in Kansas, Nebraska and other states. 
But major attention was directed to the possibilities of 
increasing the number of doctors coming out of medical 
schools. It was emphasized that our total population was 
growing rapidly and that, although the quality of in- 
struction at medical schools must not be watered down, 
means must be found for increasing the total of medical 
graduates. 

Representative Bernice T. Van der Vries of the Illinois 
General Assembly urged the development of interstate 
cooperation for mental health along lines similar to those 
used successfully for solving other common problems. 
The Interstate Clearing House on Mental Health, she 
said, could assist the states toward this end. She under- 
lined that legislators need more information, along with 
Governors and professional personnel, if we are to have 
adequate improvement in the mental health situation. 

Governor George N. Craig of Indiana, summarizing 
the conference, said that the problem of mental illness 
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is such that every citizen in every state will be willing to 
make heavy sacrifices toward its solution. He suggested 
that it would be most helpful for scientists to attempt 
to understand the political process at least in the same 
degree that political leaders attempt to understand the 
field of mental health. He asked the professionals to 
supply advice, and define the means and objectives. The 
Governor asserted that state officials and legislators will 
then cdo everything possible to achieve the needed ends. 


A: THE conclusion of the meeting, the conference 
adopted a set of recommendations for state and inter- 
state action. Summaries of the recommendations follow: 

1. The legislatures should make special appropriations 
for training personnel and for research in mental health. 

2. Funds made available for research and training 
should be on a continuing basis, to avoid wasteful in- 
terruption of effort. 

g. Each state should establish within the mental health 
agency a director of mental health research and training, 
to work in consultation with an interdisciplinary ad- 
visory committee in stimulating and coordinating train- 
ing and research programs. 

4. The states should achieve 
among universities, hospitals and clinics for more inten- 
sive and joint use of personnel and facilities in treat- 
ment, training and research programs. 

5. State mental health and correctional facilities should 
be used more intensively and effectively for clinical and 
field training in the vzrious mental health professions. 

6. The states should expand and make more adequate 
stipends for graduate training in mental health, should 
provide leaves of absence with pay for further profes- 
sional training, and should encourage staff members to 


greater cooperation 
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publish research findings and attend professional meet- 
ings. 

7. Each state should cooperate with the Bio-Sciences 
Information Exchange, for better communication of re- 
search efforts, and should cooperate with the United 
States Public Health Service in adopting uniform 
terminology and statistical reporting procedures for both 
hospitals and clinics. 

For further interstate cooperation it was recommended 
that the Governors of the Midwest establish a continuing 
committee on mental health, composed of the directors 
or commissioners of mental health agencies and one 
other person from each state. The Council of State Gov- 
ernments was requested to provide secretariat services for 
the continuing committee in carrying out its function. 
The conference suggested that the committee meet one 
or more times a year and undertake cooperative action 
in areas such as the following: 

1. Providing for reciprocal arrangements so that train- 
ing facilities now existing in particular states can be 
made available to states in the region where such facilities 
are not available in sufficient quantity or quality. 

2. Promoting wider use of associated faculties and in- 
tegrated university-mental-institution programs within 
and among states. 

3. Arranging periodic conferences on mental health 
and suggesting possibilities for regional sharing of facul 
ties, and for joint summer sessions, workshops or seminars 
on an interstate basis. 

4. Studying arrangements whereby leaves of absence 
can be granted personnel on an exchange basis among 
federal, state, local and private agencies within the region. 

5- Considering further ways and means by which the 
middlewestern states might pool their efforts in various 
research programs. 


Better Prisons 
(Continued from page 39) 

efforts. Systematic and understanding support for 

the basic type of investigation needed must come, 

first of all, from top-level, responsible administra- 

tors, who in turn must have the support of legisla- 

tures in approving necessary funds. 

As the pressure of increasing population forces a 
new prison building on us, what kinds of institu- 
tions are we going to build? The least expensive to 
construct and to operate is the concentration camp 
type whose only objective is security confinement, 
with no personal service of any kind provided for 
those incarcerated. But this is also the most useless 
kind if anything beyond mere confinement is ex- 
pected of institutional incarceration. Individual- 
ized services are costly; any institution designed to 
make use of such services will be costly to build and 
even more expensive to operate, since its staff must 
include a larger number of professionally trained 
people able to command a relatively high salary 
scale. 

Present statistics on recidivism warrant the con- 


clusion that only a limited portion of prisoners ad- 
mitted annually can be expected to change their 
pattern of living to effective non-criminality after 
prison experience. The first problem of research, 
therefore, is to determine more accurately than we 
now know who these individuals are, so that the 
more expensive rehabilitative training programs 
may be made available on a selective basis as a re- 
sult of the scientific study of probable correctional 
success. Possibly some day a way can be found to 
bring a similar research orientation into the work 
of prosecutors and courts in determining appropri- 
ate sentences and special types of institutions for 
particular offenders. Under present practice these 
decisions are made largely on the basis of common- 
sense impressions of court and prosecution officials. 
Scientific prediction methods could be of great use 
to these officials in the discharge of their difficult 
tasks. 

The object of modern penal practice is to deal 
differently with different types or kinds of offenders. 
More accurate and systematic information is need- 
ed, relating both to the nature of the individual 
offender and to specific treatment practices useful 
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for the several different kinds of offenders that 
must be dealt with. Only systematic research can 
supply the needed answers. As much as possible of 
this research should precede the building of new 
institutions or the organization of new treatment 
plans. 


New Jersey Museum 
(Continued from page 45) 
well as to fill the needs of museum visitors. 

Outstanding recent special exhibitions indicate 
the variety of subjects covered. They include “Elec- 
tronics Research in New Jersey”; “New Jersey Iron 
1674-1850,” third in a series on early New Jersey 
arts and crafts; “Paintings and Sculpture by Living 
New Jersey Artists”; “Paintings by John Marin”; 
“Civil Defense—It’s Up to You”; “The American 
Heritage”; “Science Challenges Our Youth”; “Park- 
ways and Freeways of New Jersey”; “Hayfever, a 
Man-made Disease.” 

During the fiscal year that ended June go, 1954, 
97-353 people of all ages and interests entered the 
museum's doors, and 514 school and adult groups 
were given gallery talks and guide service by pro- 
fessional members of the staff. Sixty-nine special 
programs, lectures, concerts and film showings, and 
nine special exhibitions, were presented. The mu- 
seum is open, free of charge to all people, daily from 
g to 5 and on Sundays and holidays from 2 to 5 in 
the afternoon. 

As a direct outgrowth of the museum’s educa- 
tional extension service, which provides instruc- 
tional motion picture films, slides and traveling 
exhibits, the Legislature enacted the County Audio- 
Visual Aids Center Bill in 1950. It provides for the 
organization of county distribution centers for edu- 
cational audio-visual materials, and state matching 
funds to the extent of $2,500 each year to each 
county which has established a center as prescribed. 
The State Museum Extension Service continues to 
supplement the county centers by providing special- 
ized materials directly to the borrowers. Funds are 
furnished for this service partially through state aid 
appropriations. 

The State Museum and its operation are sup- 
ported solely by annual state appropriations. 
Throughout all of its activities the museum works 
in close cooperation with other state agencies, thus 
gaining benefit from combined effort. 

It is of course not possible to estimate the educa- 
tional value or enjoyment derived by the thousands 
ol people who make use of the museum's services 
each year. Because of the increased needs of a grow- 
ing population for educational stimuli, as evidenced 
by active public interest, plans for the future de- 
velopment of the museum provide for experiments 
in new fields and for expansion of the permanent 


collections and exhibits to include New Jersey's 
achievements in government, technology, industry 
and the arts. 


Among the States 
(Continued from page 35) 


elimination of traditional “reciprocity” as a criterion for 
granting endorsement of an out-of-state license; and con- 
cerning specific provisions of individual state laws that 
affect particular professions or occupations. The purpose 
of the recommendations is to remove “roadblocks” and 
reduce difficulties encountered by practitioners in pur- 
suing their professions in states other than the one in 
which they presently hold a license. 


Unemployment Benefits in Arkansas.—The Employment - 
Security Advisory Council in Arkansas has approved pro- 
posed legislation raising unemployment insurance weekly 
benefits to a maximum of $26, with a maximum duration 
of eighteen weeks. The current maximum weekly pay- 
ment is $22 for sixteen weeks. The proposed changes of 
benefits and duration are among a number of recommen- 
dations approved by the council for strengthening the 
employment security law. The council is composed of 
five representatives each for labor, management and the 
general public. 

Oregon Welfare Code.—The Interim Committee on Pub- 
lic Welfare established by the 1953 Oregon Legislature 
has submitted a report with recommendations for nine- 
teen changes in the state’s Welfare Code. Major recom- 
mendations are that 1, steadier payment be assured of 
awards to children in separation and divorce cases; 2, 
penalties be increased against deserting parents; 3, some 
measure of legal responsibility be assigned to married 
daughters for support of dependent parents; 4, probate 
laws be altered to recognize the state’s preferred claim 
on the homestead of a deceased person who was a public 
welfare recipient; 5, certain earned income of a welfare 
recipient be exempted from income taxation to allow 
him to raise his living standards without additional ex- 
pense to the taxpayers; 6, the size of welfare payments 
continue to be based upon actual needs; 7, state admin- 
istrative control be extended over the general assistance 
program at the county level; 8, a convalescent hospital 
be constructed for crippled children, aimed at their re- 
habilitation and relief of the state from maintaining 
them through adulthood. 


Voter Registration Laws.—A report by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, Model Voter Registration System, re- 
flects numerous improvements made in state registration 
laws in the past twenty-five years. 

The study, a revision of earlier reports by the league 
on this subject, describes current registration systems and 
examines criteria for a sound system of voting registra- 
tion. It contains a series of recommended provisions to 
strengthen registration laws in the states. Copies of the 
report, a brochure of 56 pages, may be obtained from the 
league, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York, at 
$1 each. 
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Timely Study 


The Programs, Financing and Organization of the 


State Systems of Higher Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION THE 
FORTY-EIGHT STATES 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference 


1952 


This study, authorized by the Governors’ Conference and the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments, was published by the Council on the basis 
of more than a year of research. It presents comprehensive information on: 


Enrollments, types of institutions, kinds of programs offered, degrees 
granted, accreditation. 

Income and expenditure. 

Governing boards—their composition, powers, responsibilities. 

Relationships of the boards with the Governors, the legislatures and 
other state administrative officials. 

Machinery for determining educational program, budgets, appropria- 
tions, fiscal management, personnel management. 

Means for coordinating state higher educational programs. 

Regional cooperation through interstate compacts. 

Inter-institutional cooperation. 


The Governors of the states supplied authoritative data for the study with 
the assistance of institutional governing boards and state education officials. 
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STaTE AND LocaL Tax BuRDEN IN 48 StTaTEs—1953* 


Income Tax Burden in Per cent of State 
State Tax Local Tax Posse nts 
State le Feneae A Collections Individuals Stale Local Rank 
oie (thousands) 1953 Taxes Taxes Total 
(millions) % % a State | Local | Total 

Alabama. - $ 158,963 $ 70,702 $ 229,665 $ 3,248 4.89 2.18 7.07 16 45 37 
Arizona. . . 74,540 46,079 120,619 1,370 5.44 3.36 8.80 11 28 18 
Arkansas. . 102,492 40,332 142,824 1,793 5.72 2.25 7.97 7 44 28 
California. 1,141,517 1,034,519 2,176,036 24,856 4.59 4.16 8.75 21 17 19 
Colorado. . 111,431 110,038 221,469 2,367 4.71 4.65 9.36 18 14 12 
Connecticut. . 138,306 160,912 299,218 4,744 2.92 3.39 6.31 45 27 4 
Delaware... 25,573 9,943 35,516 825 3.10 1.21 4.30 41 48 48 
Florida... ... 252,485 188,538 441,023 4,586 5.51 4.11 9.62 10 19 x 
Georgia. 218,055 119,476 337,531 4,245 5.14 2.81 7.95 14 36 29 
Idaho. . 38,765 42,218 80,983 851 4.56 4.96 9.52 22 9 9 
Illinois. . 514,435 704,303 1,218,738 18,800 2.74 3.75 6.48 47 23 43 
Indiana. . 284,117 257,638 541,755 7,584 3.75 3.40 7.14 33 26 35 
lowa...... 169,353 217,241 386,594 3,954 4.28 5.49 9.78 26 2 4 
Kansas...... 137,238 151,528 288,766 3,110 441 4.87 9,29 25 12 13 
Kentucky. . 137,911 94,029 231,940 3,460 3.99 2.72 6.70 30 37 40 
Louisiana. . 287,188 91,409 378,597 3,602 7.97 2.54 10.51 1 41 2 
Maine .... 56,702 59,387 116,089 1,251 4.53 4.75 9.28 23 13 14 
Maryland. . 165,486 142,718 308,204 4,719 3.51 3.02 6.53 38 33 41 
Massachusetts. 321,734 475,380 797,114 8,880 3.62 5.35 8.98 36 3 16 
Michigan....... 582,444 420,539 1,002,983 13,723 4.24 3.06 7.31 27 32 33 
Minnesota... .. 227,589 233,896 461,485 4,724 4.82 4.95 9.77 17 10 

Mississippi . . 112,427 63,337 175,764 1,821 6.17 3.48 9.65 6 24 7 
Missouri . . . 207,221 211,952 419,173 6,768 3.06 3.13 6.19 42 31 46 
Montana... . 37,406 44,913 $2,319 1,037 3.61 4.33 7.94 37 16 30 
ee ‘ 60,625 104,114 164,739 2,065 2.94 5.04 7.98 44 6 27 
Nevada.... : . 16,804 18,525 35,329 448 3.75 4.14 7.89 34 18 31 
New Hampshire. : 26,967 42,868 69,835 854 3.16 5.02 8.18 40 7 26 
New Jersey.... a 189,001 539,980 728,981 10,771 1.75 5.01 6.77 48 x 39 
New Mexico... se eeees 70,368 18,837 | 89,205 1,021 6.89 1.84 8.74 2 47 20 
New York..... veveenel 1,119,831 1,734,747 2,854,578 32,871 3.41 5.28 8.68 39 a 22 
North Carolina. ... 287,817 110,205 398,022 4,599 6.26 2.40 8.65 5 42 23 
North Dakota... . ‘ 44,472 41,482 85,954 804 5.53 5.16 10.69 9 5 1 
Saat vance 491,594 483,533 975,127 16,840 2.92 2.87 5.79 46 35 47 
Oklahoma... _ 196,181 86,024 282,205 2,986 6.57 2.88 9.45 4 34 10 
Oregon...... piers 129,779 111,129 240,908 2,762 4.70 4.02 8.72 19 21 21 
Pennsylvania. . 594,795 610,065 1,204,860 19,419 3.06 3.14 6.20 43 30 45 
Rhode Island. 56,172 49,716 105,888 1,429 3.93 3.48 7.41 31 25 32 
South Carolina. .... . 159,477 56,281 215,758 2,403 6.64 2.34 8.98 3 43 17 
South Dakota...... 36,060 55,440 91,500 895 4.03 6.19 10.22 29 1 3 
Tennessee. ..... cone 185,458 101,768 287,226 3,948 4.70 2.58 7.28 20 40 34 
447,430 411,953 859,383 12,279 3.64 3.35 7.00 35 29 38 
Utah. . : eat 49,805 44,834 94,639 1,108 4.50 4.05 8.54 24 20 24 
Se ere 27,618 23,581 51,199 528 5.23 4.47 9.70 13 15 6 
Virginia... evat 188,654 126,662 315,316 4,829 3.91 2.62 6.53 32 38 42 
Washington. ........ . 265,630 120,925 386,555 4,663 5.70 2.59 8.29 8 39 25 
West Virginia..... Pok.s cares 123,942 49,380 173,322 2,435 5.09 2.03 7.12 15 46 36 
252,885 296,678 549,563 6,023 4.20 4.93 9.12 28 il 15 
Wyoming..............+++: 27,451 20,168 47,619 505 5.44 3.99 9.43 12 22 11 

PE wiecccccocnes: $10,552,194 $10,249,922 $20,802,116 $268,803 3.93 3.81 7.74 


*Prepared by Roger A. Freeman, Special Assistant to the Governor, State of Washington. Based on State and Local Government Revenue in 1953 (Re- 
vised), United States Bureau of the Census. 
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